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MEMOIRS AND JOURNAL OF HUGH JUDGE. 
(Continued from page 162.) 


3d mo. 15th, 1788. Notwithstanding there 
is great occasion for mourning and lamentation, 
in viewing the state of Society, yet there are 
seasons in which we have cause humbly to ac- 
knowledge the goodness of the Lord our right- 


ousness, in that things are not worse with us 
than they are ; especially when we consider what 
a mixed multitude we are, many holding their 
rights in society, as they do their estates, only 
by birth, and knowing little or nothing about 


the principle. Ihave often thought, there is 
great omission and neglect in Friends’ families 
with regard to the discipline and instruction of 
their youth. Hence, many are brought up in 
great ignorance and rawness, in relation to our 
religious principles and testimonies. But though 
weakness is ours, yet the source of strength re- 
mains open to them that seek it'in humility. I 
think sometimes, that there are more observing 
eyes upon us who have come into the Society on 
the ground of convincement, than upon others, 
and that a small fault or failing is more seen and 
noticed in us. My soul is at times bowed in 
travail on behalf of such, in a particular manner, 
that they may keep their ground in the truth ; 
they are (if it is possible to distinguish any dif- 
ference of feeling) nearer to my heart than any 
elass in the church; I mean such as have been 

athered by the outstretched arm of the Most 
High, and brought from the sinks of corruption, 
or the barren mountains of empty profession, into 
a nearer union with the everlastiug bridegroom 
of souls. 

Letter to Peter Yarnall, dated, 
Brandywine Mills, 6th mo. 4th, 1788, 


Dear friend,—Love, duty and gratitude bind 
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me to acknowledge the receipt of thy truly ae- 
ceptable letter of 4th mo. 28th, last ; in the read- 
ing which, I felt my hope and faith revived in 
the belief that | was not, as I had been ready 
to conclude I was, wholly forsaken: blessed four 
ever be the name of the Most High. He has 
stood by me in the midst of my tossings, which 
have been many and various, and supported me 
by his own right arm, or I should have sunk, 
never more to have arisen again. Oh! saith 
my soul, may I be found in some degree worthy 
of his continued love and favor. Having no 
prospect of being exempt from burdens, exercises 
and trials, whilst I inhabit this mortel tabernacle, 
I am often engaged to beg for patience that 1 
may bear with some degree of resignation what- 
ever may befall me. The present day is a trying 
one, in various respects. It is, as thou observes 
in regard to changing habitations; some say, 
come here, and others, there : and when I have 
given way to their opinions, I have almost got 
lost; for as yet I have never seen my way from 
this place. The love and travail that I feel for 
the people in and about this place, are beyond 
expression. Stillness is indeed the ground of 
safety. But I sometimes think 1 am both blind 
and deaf with respect to moving; while yet the 
nature and state of outward things seem to call 
for it ; rents being high, and little or no business 
to be done. But whenever I look that way, the 
people, and the youth in particular, are brought 
into view, with this language, Canst thou leave 
them ? 

Dear Peter, when thou art favored to approach 
the throne of God, the Father of-all our sure 
mercies, mayst thouremember me. I sometimes 
think that if I am saved and kept in my proper 
place, it must be through the intercession of my 
friends ; for I believe the effectual, fervent 
prayer of those that are in favor with the great 
| AM, availeth much. 

I was truly glad to hear thou hadst thoughts 
of being at the Yearly Meeting in Maryland ; 
I rejoice at others moving forward in their day’s 
work, however behindhand | may be with mine. 
I hope thou wilt be encouraged to do whatever 
thy hands find to do. Remembering at this time, 
one omission of mine when at Bay-side, on the 
Kastern Shore, I am free to mention the circum- 
stance. We went there in the morning to meet- 
ing, and returned in the afternoon before we got 
dinner, so that we were not in any Friend's 
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house belonging to Bay-side meeting; being 
cramped for time as meetings were laid out. I 
mention this, that if thou hast been there, thou 
may think twice before thou deprives thyself of 
an opportunity of seeing some of those Friends 
in their families. They live remote, and have 
very little of Friends’ company ; and I have un- 
derstood others have done as I did, which has 
not felt so pleasant to me at times when I have 
thought of their situation. It is possible to make 
more haste than good speed. With the saluta- 
tion of dear love to thyself and companion, I con- 
clude, and am thy sincere friend, 
Hvueu JuDer. 

16th. I feel at no time more suitably quali- 
fied for the work of the ministry, than when the 
most humbled under a sense of my own noth- 
ingness, and the awfulness of the work. In this 
state there is an entire dependance upon holy 
help. It isa great thing, and will be found so 
in the day of awful account, to steer clear of 
mixing the flashes of our own imagination with 
the openings of truth; and this is sometimes 
done by standing too long. It is a brave thing 
to begin in the life, to move in it, and to end in 
it, to cast anchor in deep water ;—or, in other 
words, while there is solemnity over the mind 
and over the meeting. What a sweetness there 
is to be felt, and a secret rejoicing before God ; 
having evidence that we have been preserved, 
not only in standing up, but also in sitting 
down! I have known lively testimonies much 
hurt by over-standing the right time of closing. 
Oh! that all may be preserved from offering 
strange fire before the Lord. 

Oh! that Friends every where and in all 
things, did but live answerable to their holy pro- 
fession! Were they but duly subject to the 
Divine principle and power that first gathered 
our worthy predecessors from amongst the na- 
tions, what bright and shining lights they would 
be in this day! We are a large body of people, 
seattered pretty much over this continent, and 
did we live up to the principles we make pro- 
fession of, what an influence our example would 
have among others! What a terror and check 
to evil-doers ! for there is a dignity in the truth, 
and a nobility in living answerable thereunto, 
which keeps transgressors in awe. But, alas! 
there is such a mixing with the people of the 
land, that our Society is falling far behind what 
our forefathers were, in many respects. 

21st. By the operative effects of the power 
of truth in the obedient mind, victory over 
wrong things is not only obtained, but strength, 
wisdom and understanding are furnished, so as 
to keep the ground we have gained, and to move 
forward in what is called the Lamb’s warfare, 
under his direction and goveroment. We have 
few (if any) greater enemies to contend with, 
‘than the undue love of those things belonging 
to this world, with which we are connected. 
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They lie close to us, and in times of seeming 
prosperity and peace, we are too apt to become 
too much attacked to them: they prevail over 
us, like the old inhabitants of Canaan did over 
the Israelites. But it is through inattention and 
unwatchfulness in us, as it was in them. We 
see in many instances, where there has been a 
fair beginning in a religious life, and for a time 
a hopeful circumspection, that for want of watch- 
fulness and a steady care, the mind becomes 
gradually weakened, and a withering ensues ; 
till, at length, numbness and insensibility bring 
forth sorrowful fruits of defection from the 
purity of Truth. Yet some of these, as to out- 
ward appearance, manifest some zeal and exact- 
ness for outward order and discipline in Society : 
but the life being wanting, their labors in a 
public or private capacity do not profit. If we 
are useful members of the church of Christ, 
there must be a warfare maintained against the 
spirit of this world in all its forms and shapes, 
until we obtain a complete victory over it. Even 
the lawful things appertaining to this life, if 
suffered to gain an undue ascendancy, bring the 
mind into captivity ; and thus “ the cares of this 
world, the deceitfulness of riches, and the lusts 
of other things, entering in (through unwatch- 
fulness) choke the word, and it becometh un- 
fruitful.” Thus also, the work of reformation is 
kept back, both in individuals and in the com- 
munity. The pleasing prospect of accumulating 


wealth, and obtaining estates for posterity, has 
carried away many, even of our Society, from the 


principles of our holy profession. Hence, the 
departures from moderation, plainness and sim- 
plicity among us. The children of such must 
have an education answerable to their expected 
fortunes (so called ;) and in acquiring it, many 
are grievously exposed to temptation which, it 
is to be feared, produce ruin and destruction to 
their immortal souls. For, not content with 
what they can acquire at home, they must be 
sent abroad to become more learned, to gain in- 
formation and a knowledge of the world, and to 
become more polished in their manners. Since 
my acquaintance with Friends, I have known 
plain and goodly lads, or young men, sent over 
sea for this purpose ; who, on their return, have 
very much, and in some eases altogether, ban- 
ished the very appearance and plain language of 
Friends. 

From these and other causes, on looking over 
Society, I have observed the withering and de- 
clension that have taken place in some families, 
whose fore-fathers were renowned for their worth 
in our religious community. I could name many 
in city and country, where whole families are 
almost extinet, as to any prospect of being use- 
ful in the church. Surely, the defect is not in 
the principles of truth we make profession of. 
Surely, our Christian discipline, if duly and pro- 
perly exercised by faithful Friends, under the 
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influence of meekness and wisdom, would go to 
prevent such departures from the plainness and 
simplicity and moderation of truth. 

(To be continued.) 


Some account of SAMSON SHERMAN, of Ports- 
mouth, on Rhode Island, in his last illness. 


He was confined to his house the 10th of the 
11th mo., 1800, with a cancer, and to his bed 
the 8th day of the 1st month following. Although 
his disorder otcasioned at times extreme pain, 
he was patient, quiet in spirit, evidencing a near 
access to divine succour. Several times during 
his confinement to his bed, he in an affectionate 
mauner requested to have hig family collected 
and sit down quietly with him. Ist mo. 13th, being 
in pain, which he expressed was as much as he 
could quietly bear, after a short conflict he was 
favored to get a little ease, and desired his dear 
wife and children might sit down by him. After 
a pause he said, we have been favored together. 
I have been desirous of retaining my reason, 
which I think I have been favored with ; adding, 
I have taken some delight in hearing the papers 
read (meaning newspapers,) but now have no 
wish to hear them, and desire I may be weaned 
from every thing but what tends to the glory of 
God. 14th. Some friends coming in to see him, he 
expressed himself thus: | am pleased to see my 
friends, but do not know how long I shall stay to 
enjoy them, and wish I may have their prayers. 
And further said, [ have not been burthened with 


light, airy company as some have been tried with 


when onasick bed. He appeared to be comforted 
with the coming of his friends, few of whom but 
appeared sensibly affected, perceiving his mind 
centered in meekness and holy quiet. Being in 
pain, and his children applying something warm, 
he said; dear children you do all for me you can ; 
I think you can’t have it to dolong. 15th. 
After lying very quiet he expressed himself thus, 
Father [ long for my change, I long to be some- 
thing else, but am willing to wait thy time. To 
one of his daughters that sat by him, he said, 
Oh! dear child I have loved thee, and thy dear 
little babes; the Lord bless you, and added, dear 
children, L hope you will be preserved from doing 
wrong ; although you may meet with trials, yet it 
may be for your good—trust in the Lord, he is 
all sufficient, you have been carefully brought 
up, we have lived together in love; adding, I 
have believed from the first of my confinement 
that I should not recover, but at times have 
thought it would be pleasant to me if I could be 
a little longer in my family and keep it together ; 
and said, he believed it was best wisdom that 
joined him and his dearly beloved wife together ; 
and added, we have kept things in order and en- 
tertained many precious friends. 16th. Very 
low but patient and resigned, and remarked that 
his head felt very clear, no imaginations ; it 
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seemed to appear that he had done his day’s 
work in the day time, and at this season his 
mind was fixed on things above; saying, I have 
no desire to be any longer in the world, am 
ready and willing for my change, only waiting 
the Lord’s time. Being about to take leave of 
his family, said I shall be missed. This house 
will be a house of affliction, but I hope the Lord 
will bless you and preserve you from all harm ; 
adding, “ it is better to go to the house of mourn- 
ing than to go to the house of feasting.” He 
lying in a quiet frame of mind about a week be- 
fore he departed, taking his family by the hand 
in a tender loving manner, took an affectionate 
leave of them ; it being late in the evening he 
said, I have said all I have to say to you at this 
time and do not see any thing but what I may 
see you again. 17th and 18th, very weak but 
patient and resigned, which was very comfortable 
to those about him; mentioned that he was not 
distressed about any thing, and that he was not 
sensible of having wronged any one. Being very 
low, he refused to take medicine, yet expressed 
he felt much love for his physicians. 22d. Per- 
ceiving him to weep, and being asked why he 
wept, he answered, I have been thinking of our 
little meeting. After lying very quiet for some 
time he expressed himself thus: 1 have been in 
the quiet, and there is no way to come to the 
Father but by Jesus Christ. For several days 
previous to his departure he was cheerful, and 
appeared to be very easy both in body and mind, 
and sensible to the last. 

24th. Laying his hand on his breast he said all 
is well; I feel as easy as at any time iu my life ; 
and departed without sigh, groan, or struggle, 
about the ninth hour in the morning. 


JOUN BANKS. 
(Continued from page 164.) 

And after some time that I was put forth, I 
was moved of the Lord to go in again, and had 
strength given me to stay until the priest had 
done. But, oh! it was burdensome, confused 
stuff, for me to bear the hearing of. And then, 
with the words aforesaid, I opened my mouth in 
the dread of God’s power ; which made the hire- 
ling fly with all the haste he could out at a con- 
trary door than he used to do; and the people 
were in a great uproar, some to beat me, aud 
some to save me from being beaten. But when 
they had haled me out of the house, I was opened 
and enabled by the power of God to declare the 
truth amongst the people, to manifest that de- 
ceiver they followed ; and having obeyed the re- 
quirings of the Lord, 1 came away in sweet 
a and spiritual comfort in my heart and 
soul. 

And at a certain time,* I being at a Meeting 
of Friends, upon the Howhill, near Colkbeck in 


* In the year 1663. 
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Cumberland, whereunto came George Fletcher,' same city, called a justice, an old persecutor), 


of Hutton Hall, a justice of the peace, so called, 
who came into the meeting rude and unmannerly, 
riding among Friends, they sitting upon the 
ground, and trode with his horse’s feet upon a 
woman’s gown (in a defenceless situation)—a 
woman of note, and well bred. Ob! inhuman. 
I was moved of the Lord to kneel down to prayer 
at the head of his horse, and as a wicked perse- 
cutor of God’s people, as he always was, he 
struck me bitterly over my head and face, with 
his horsewhip; but when he saw he could not 
move me, he called to his man, being near by, 
to take me away ; who came in great fury and 
took me by the hair of my head and drew me 
down the hill; but I got upon my feet, and said 
to his master: Dost thou pretend to be a justice 
of the peace (and breaks the peace,) and disturbs, 
persecutes, and abuses God’s peaceable people, 
and sets on thy servant todoso? He said we 
should know he was a justice of the peace be- 
fore he had done with us. Could no plave serve 
us to meet but under his nose (though it was a 
great distance from his dwelling upon the com- 
mop). And this suid Fletcher committed me 
and three more to the common jail at Carlisle, 
it being in that time when the act was in force, 
£5 for the first offence, £10 for the second, and 
the third, banishment. And by his warrant he 
caused one cow, and a horse, worth £6 10s., to 
be distrained of my father, (for I lived with him,) 
for my fine of £5, it being the first offence, or so 
adjudged by him; and he kept me in prison 
some weeks too. George Martin, a wicked, hard- 
hearted man, being jailor, put us in the common 


under a great pretence of love to us; that if we 
would but conform and come to the church, they 
would show us all the favor they could, and 
when any one of us would willingly have an- 
swered his questions, or proposals, he would say 
we must be silent, except we would conform, &e., 
(for we might not preach there,) but would 
mockingly and hatefully say: ‘ When you are 
banished to beyond the seas, then you may 
preach there.” One of us replied: ‘ We are 
not afraid to be banished to beyond the seas, 
for we did believe, and had good cause so to do, 
that the Lord our God (whom we did worship 
and serve), who by his great power had preserved 
us all along until now, on this side the sea, 
would also preserve us on the other side, as we 
stood faithful in our testimony for him.” 

So we were set at liberty that sessions ; goods 
being taken for all our fines; only the sheriff 
of the county, Wilfrid Lawson, of Issil Hall, 
being there, said to the jailor; “If they will 
not pay fees put them into the common jail 
again, and keep them there until they rot.” So 
the jailor did put us into the common jail again, 
because we could not pay him fees, where was a 
bedlam-man and four with him for theft, and two 
notorious thieves, called Redhead and Wadelad, 
two moss troopers for stealing cattle, and one 
woman for murdering her own child. Now, 
several of the relations and acquaintance of these 
were suffered to come and see them after the 
sessions were over, who gave them so much 
drink that they were basely drunk most of them, 
and the prison being a very close, nasty place, 


jail, several days and nights, without either | they did so abuse themselves and us, with doing 
bread or water, because we could not answer or|all their necessaries so indecently, that it was 
satisfy his covetous desire in giving him 8 pence enough almost to stifle some of us; so on the 


a meal for our meat; so that he threatened, 
when he put us in the common jail, he would 
see how long we could live there without meat; 
and he did suffer ncne that he could hinder, 
neither would he suffcr any of our friends to 
bring us any bedding, not so wuch as a little 
straw, so that we had no place to lie on, but the 
prison window upon the cold stones, the wall 
being thick there was room for one at a time; 
and when he saw he could not prevail, notwith- 
standing his cruelty, he removed us from the 
common jail into a room in his own house, where 
he had several Friends prisoners for non-payment 


morrow we let the jailor know how we were 
abused, whereupon he bid the turnkey bring us 
to the room where we were before—he scorned 
to keep us there, we were honest men, setting 
our religion aside. One of us answered: “ If 
the tree be good, the fruit cannot be evil.”’ Soin 
a little time after we had been in his house he 
gave us our liberty without paying of fees. This 
was on the 5th month, 1663. 

Here followeth some letters I wrote whilst I 
was a prisoner at Carlisle. 

Dear Father and Mother,—My duty is here- 
by remembered unto you, and my dear and ten- 


of ty thes, at the suit of the said George Fletcher. | der love, both naturally and spiritually, doth 
Now, this jailor, George Martin, was often| hereby reach unto you both. And as you, ac- 


cruel, wicked, and abusive in his behaviour to 
Friends; a hard-hearted man, but in a few 


cording to what the Lord hath made known and 
manifested unto you by his pure light, are faith- 


years he was rewarded according to his doings, | ful, the Lord will preserve you. 


for he himself was cast into prison fur debt, and 
so ended his days. 

And when the quarter sessions began, which 
was in about two weeks after our commitment, 
at Carlisle, where we were called, spoken to, 
and examined (by one Philip Musgrove, of the 


And, dear parents, being that it is thus or- 
dered that I am called to suffer, for no other 
cause than worshipping God among his people, I 
desire and tenderly intreat you to be content, 
and do not murmur or complain, but live in love, 
quietness, and all unity with each other, that 
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the blessing of the Lord may be upon you, and| From the prison house in Carlisle, 18th of 
prosper what you go about, for they that truly | 5th mo , 1663. 
fear the Lord shall want no manner of thing that} And in some time after I had drawings in my 
is good (let your faith stand here). I say, dear|spirit to visit some neighboring counties, as 
hearts, be patient, and truly content in your| Westmoreland, Lancashire, and some part of 
minds, and be not too much concerned for me | Yorkshire, and that several times before the 
and my welfare (though you have no more). For | Lord sent me forth into other countries, I re- 
I am persuaded, feeling the evidence of truth in, turned home to my parents and lived with them 
my heart, that I suffer not for evil doing, but | about a year more. 
for obeying the requiring of the Lord. Yea,for| And then, upon the 26th day of the 6th 
worshipping and serving of him ino spirit and | month, 1664, I took a Friend, by name Ann 
truth, so that it is and shall be well with me, as | Littledale, to wife, in a public meeting of God’s 
( keep faithful unto the end. I say be not you; people, (in scorn called Quakers,) in a Friend’s 
at all dejected or cast down in mind concerning | house in Pardshawtown, before many witnesses, 
me; that the Lord hath not orly counted us jas having freedom and liberty in the Lord so to 
worthy to believe ia his name, but also to suffer |do, which as a blessing and mercy I received 
for the same. from his hand, with many more; wherefore I 
From our friend’s house, Mungo Bewly, one |am still bound in duty to give him the praise 
of the prisoners (being five), where the constables | and to return him the honor and glory, who lives 
are ready to take us away to prison in the city | forever. 
of Carlisle, in Cumberland, the 8th of the 5th} And about four yeirs after I was married, 
month, 1663. (1668), the Lord called me forth to travel in 
Ycur obedient son, J.B. | the work of the ministry ; and I was made truly 
My second letter to my parents, with a few willing to leave and forsake all in answer to his 
words to Friends. |requirings And I was to go into the south and 


My dear Father and Mother,—My dear and | west of England, yea, I was made willing to 
tender love as a dutiful and obedient child I do | leave my dear wife and child, though near and 
most dearly and tenderly remember unto you ;| dear unto me, and so went forth in the power 
and if I should not write one word more unto|and spirit of the Lord Jesus; and our friend 


you, as to that I do not question but that you Jobn Wilkinson and I travelled together in the 
believe and are sensible that my love is large | Lord’s work and service (this was Cumberland 
and dear to you both, for your good in all re-| John Wilkinson). We took our journey in the 
spects; and truly I can say this of a truth unto}2d month, 1668, and we travelled into York- 
you, that all I desire of you is, that you would shire, and visited many meetings in divers places, 
be patient and truly content; that you may come | where we had good service fur the Lord and his 
to say in truth, ‘The will of the Lord be done,” | truth. 
both concerning you and me. So, dear hearts, (To be continued. ) 
keep the ont and hold fast to the word of his 
atience, and in that ‘ i — a : ; 
thenah you be at ieces a aie os caus The Epistle from the Yearly Meeting, held in 
the Lord, for what we have is his, and if he Londen, by adjournments, from the 18th to 
bless, who can curse. Blessed, praised, and mag- the 27th of the fifth month, 1799, inclusive, 
nified be his holy name for evermore. To the Quarterly and Monthly Meetinys of 
Your dutiful son, Joun Banks. Friends, in Great Britain, Iretand, and else- 


Dear Friends,—In the precious truth, unto| where. 


whom my love in the same beyond expression} Dear Friends, and Brethren in our common 
reacheth, we are with our Friends at present, | cause—the endeavor to promote in our genera- 
who are in prison for tithes, and we are like to \tion the righteousness of Christ, by obedience to 
be retained after the sessions for fees, if we get | his Spirit operating in the heart—how awful is 
our liberty then, all our fines being levied. But! our profession; and what manner of men ought 
be it as the Lord sees good, we can truly say, | we to be, in all godliness and honesty, that our 
he is felt near to support us, for his presence is! practice may correspond with it! Religion is 
even in the midst of us, and we are at true peace | not a speculative thing, but a practical duty ; 
with him in our suffering ; and we are bound to-| and, at this Yearly Meeting we have been re- 
gether with and in the bond of love, peace, and, newedly made desirous that our members may 
unity, which indeed makes my heart rejoice to be more and more diligent, in support of the tes- 
tell you; and I do believe you will be glad and timonies which we may believe ourselves bound, 
rejoice with me, who am and do remain your in our conduct, to bear to the world. Thus im- 
brother and fellow sufferer, who never knew the pressed, we tenderly salute you, and inform you 
width of a prison so much before, (to my sweet that we have reason to believe, from the ex- 
peice and inward consolation,) though but little amination that we have made into the state of 
thereof I have yet tasted. J.B. our Society, that the cause of Truth gains ground ; 
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that the visitation of divine love continues to be 
extended, by faithfulness to which a growth in 
the Truth is experienced ; and that our Christian 
discipline is supported with increasing vigor. 
The account of sufferings brought in this year, 
chiefly for tithes, priests demands, and those 
called church-rates, amounts in Britain to six 
thousand three hundred and eighty-one pounds ; 
and in Ireland, to one thousand two hundred 
and ninety-two pounds. Seven members of our 
society are lately committed to prison, by an Ex- 
chequer process, on account of our testimony 
agaiust tithes. We wish their allotment may 
prove a call to those among us, who do not come 
up with their brethren in this testimony, afresh 
to consider the foundation of it: namely, a de- 
sire to be clear in the sight of the Shepherd and 
Bishop of Souls from supporting a ministry of 


humau ordivation, exercising its functions for | 


lucre, and tending to divert the attention of the 
people from the secret instruction of His all- 
sufficient Spirit. Divers have been the admo- 


nitions of this meeting to these unfortunate | 


brethren, and clear the provision of our discipline 
against their confirmed neglect ; but O, Friends 
of this description, how much more desirable is 


it to gain you by persuasion, and to perceive | 


your judgments convinced by the light of truth, 
than to treat you as delinquents! Lay aside 
therefore your prejudices. Suffer not the customs 


of men, the prospect of inconvenience, or the 
fear of appearing to differ from your intimates, 
so to influence your minds, as to make your de- 


viations even desirable in your view. Be sure 
also that other inconsistencies with the self-deny- 
ing character of a Christian do not keep you at 
a distance from that point of view, in which ye 
may clearly see your duty in this respect. How 
do you attend your religious meetings? What 
share have the honor and the gain of the world 
in your affections? Is the eye so single, that 
ye can be certain your judgmentis right? These 


are important considerations: suffer them then | 


to have due place in your minds. 

We have this year received epistles from the 
Yearly Meetings of New York, of Pennsylvania, 
of Maryland, and of Virginia, whereby we learn 
the continued engagement of our friends to be 
of service to mankind in their generation. From 
Pennsylvania we have a fresh account of the good 
understanding between our friends and the In- 
dian natives; who have again invited them to a 
treaty held for composing the differences on the 
frontiers. A deputation of Friends accordingly, 
with the approbation of the government, attend- 
ed, last fall, at a treaty, at which, besides having 
the satisfaction of seeing in some measure the 
good purposes of the conference answered, they 
had fresh proof of the good and permanent effects 
which kind treatment produces in the minds 
even of such as are termed uncivilized men, in 
the respect in which the Indians hold the me- 
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mory of the first founder of Pennsylvania, and 
in whose successors in religious profession they 
continue to place a confidence aimost unlimited. 
In some of the States, we find Friends have 
been anxious to promote an increasing attention 
to the procuring an education for the descend- 
ants of the black people, suited to their station, 
and which may render them fit to become use- 
ful members of the community : and this, on the 
principle which, in most things undertaken by 
men, is a sure guide to doing right, and produc- 
ing good effects; namely, the desire to do to 
| ethers as we would they should do to us. 
Our Friends of New England have been 
engaged in an application to the general govern- 
ment of the United States, against the Slave 
| Trade ; and have obtained an alteration of the 
_ law, in great measure answerable to their expect- 
ation. We wish the sympathy of Friends here, 
| for the injured people whose sufferings are more 
| nearly connected with this our native land, had 
| been by this time more productive of benefit. 
On a case of distress so deep, and neglect so un- 
| feeling, it is not always easy for the human mind 
_ to reflect, without bitter censure on the authors 
of their woes. But, Friends, a feeling hath 
been witnessed amongst us at this time, which 
directs the mind in pity towards the deplorable 
state of those men, who promote, procure, and 
execute the tearing away of the Africans from 
their parent soil; and seeing we believe that a 
just and dreadful retribution awaits the unrepent- 
ing obdurate oppressor, at that awful tribunal 
where sophistry shall not prevail to exculpate, 
let us, amidst all our sympathy for the sufferers, 
give place in our minds to a true concern for the 
Traders in Negroes—men equally interested 
with us in the rewards of futurity—and let us 
seek for, and cherish, that disposition of mind, 
which can pray for these enemies of humanity, 
and fervently breathe for their restoration to 
soundness of judgment and purity of principle. 
It hath been often observed that the desire of 
| acquiring wealth is an incitement to every evil ; 
and having, in this instance, a proof to what 
great lengths it will carry those who give it place 
,in their hearts, let us guard against the begin- 
ningsof so great temptation. Circumscribed even 
|a8 we are more than many, it is not unusual, in 
| our pursuit of the things of this life, for our gain 
| and our convenience to clash with our testimony. 
O then may we be willing to pause, and give 
| time for those passions to subside which would 
hurry us to the accomplishment of the desired 
purpose, ere the still voice of wisdom be distinct- 
ly heard to guide us in the way in which we 
should go. And, beloved youth, in an especial 
manner, guard against the first sacrifices of duty 
to inclination. If ye curb inordinate desires in 
their infancy, your victory over future tempta- 
tions will be the more easy ; and, through faith 
in him that hath loved us, and hath overcome 
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ye will in time be more than conquerors : but if 
ye shrink from the conflict, or resign the victory 
to the tempter, ye will be despoiled of the armor 
designed to preserve you in future assaults ; and, 
it may be, unable to resist, in your further pro- 
gress through life, temptations, which, in the 
fresh morning of your day, ye would have held 
in abhorrence. 

We have endeavored, in the two last years, 
to caution our brethren in profession against 
suffering the comimotions of the times to seduce 
them from the path of blameless simplicity, in 
which it becomes all true, followers of Christ to 
walk. And though we desire not to repeat 
similar advice, we think it incumbent on us now 
to bid you beware of being induced, either in- 
advertently or for gain, in any manner to give 
countenance to the destroying practice of war. 
Many are the ways by which the unwary and the 
covetous may be caught. But, brethren, look 
beyoud the surface Behold the depth of misery 
into which war plunges mankind. Then, put- 
ting your trust in Him who gives understanding 
to the simple, and provides for the sparrows, ye 
may avoid the pollution which is theirs, who 
join hands with this desolating evil. 

Signed in and on behalf of the Meeting, by 

LAWRENCE CANDLER, 
Clerk to the Meeting this Year. 
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OUR SURROUNDINGS, 


Sources of enjoyment are prepared by the 


Creator, to which all have free access. I invite 
my companions in life’s trials and changes to 
take an excursion with me, and survey the many 
things that lie on all sides adorning and enliven- 
ing our pathway ; though it sometimes requires 
an effurt to rise above vexations and discourage- 
ments, and turn the attention to an appreciation 
of the beauty and the immensity of God’s works. 
When this is done, the soul ascends in triumph 
“the mountain of Myrrh and hill of Frankin- 
eense.” Qh, the loveliness of early morning ! 
when the pearly dew lingers upon the tender 
grass, and the rosy light heralds the approach of 
the glorious luminary, and reveals the rich trea- 
sures with which earth is laden. The weary and 
the care-worn may be refreshed from the abun- 
dance in nature’s storehouse, and the disconsolate 
may find evidences that there is one who delights 
to bless. ‘‘God made the country,” and so di- 
versified its arrangement and productions that 
there is always something to interest and admire. 
It is the handy work of a perfect architect ; 
every blade of grass and grain of sand, and every 
insect, with its tiny wings flitting over our heads, 
exhibits the stupendous workmanship of Him 
who is infinite in power, and formed all things 
according to his own wisdom. ‘“‘ He spake and 
it was done, he commanded and it stood fast.” 
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By his word-the worlds were formed, and perfect 
order established. Then he looked upon it and 
pronounced it good; and it is good still, for by 
its fruits the animal life is sustained, and by its 
delightful variety, the heart of the desolate is 
made glad. Glad in the tranquillizing influence 
produced by thus communing with our benefi- 
cent Father, through the many silent oracles 
that stand forth in their native majesty to attest 
his praise, calling upon us to love and serve 
their author. He weighs the mountains in scales, 
and the hills in a balance, and taketh up the isles 
as a very little thing; he prepares a channel for 
the water course; at his command torrents roll, 
and rivulets murmur. A cloud rises the size of 
a man’s hand, soon it becomes an overspreading 
canopy, and gentle showers descend ; or it may 
be thunders roll, lightnings flash, and the waters 
cover the earth. Now the vapors disperse, a ra- 
diant brightuess gives new charms to the scene, 
and a fragrance fills the air. 

“There are sermons in stones.” Here lies a 
pebble ; could it speak how much it might reveal 
of the wonders of the past; some mighty convual- 
sion may have thrown it up from the ocean’s 
depths, where for ages it lay hidden ; it has been 
polished by movements unknown to us, perhaps 
the tossing of the tides from time immemorial 
has produced the smooth surface we so admire. 
No doubt many a mountain top has been the 
ocean’s bottom, for on them we sometimes find 
the sea shell beautifully impressed upon the so- 
lid rock. These statements may seem common- 
place, but nothing is unworthy our notice that 
tends to waken pure and lofty sentiments, and turn 
the thoughts from circumstances and things that 
press too heavily upon us, and sometimes unfit 
us for the performance of real duties. Let us 
more fully appreciate what lics directly within 
our reach. Who can say J am poor? that can 
range in so wide a ficld; and when the curtain 
of darkness closes this beautiful panorama, can 
say with heart uplifted in thanksgiving, “I will 
both lay me down at night and sleep, for thou 
Lord makest me to dwell in safety ;”’ or like the 
patriarch Jacob, go out into the field at eventi:e 
and worship God, leaning upon the staff of faith 
in his fatherly protection, that he will lead us 
safely through this chequered scene, and finally 
grant admission through the gates into the City 
‘¢ that needeth not the light of thesun or the moon 
to shine in it, for the Lord God doth lighten it, 
and the Lamb is the light thereof.” 8S. H. 


“To conceive that inquiry must lead to scep- 
ticism, is itself a species of scepticism, as to the 
power and evidence of the principles to which 
we have given our assent, more degrading, be- 
cause still more irrational, than that open and 
consistent scepticism which it dreads. It would, 
indeed, be an unworthy homage to truths which 
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we profess to venerate, to suppose that adoration 
can be paid to them only while we are ignorant 
of their nature ; and that to approach their altars 
would be to discover that the majestic forms, 
which seem animated at a distance, are only life- 
less idols, as insensible as the incense we have 
offered to them. 

“The study of the powers and limits of the 
understanding, and of the sources of evidence in 
external nature and ourselves, instead of either 
forming or favoring a tendency to scepticism, is 

» the surest, or rather the only mode of removing 
the danger of such a tendency. The mind may 
soon doubt even of the most important truths, 
which has never learned to distinguish the doubt- 
ful from the true. But to know well the irre- 
sistible evidence on which truth is founded, is 
to believe in it, and to believe in it forever.” 
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PHILADELPHIA, SIXTH MONTH 5, 1858. 


“Tue MIND UNVEILED, or a brief history of 


twenty-two imbecile children.” By Isaac N. 
Kerlin, M.D. 12mo. pp. 147. Uriah Hunt & 
Son, Philadelphia. 


In the production of this little work, Dr. Ker- 
lin has accomplished a good for humanity. We 
trust his benevolent desire will be realized, “‘ that 
its perusal may create a deeper and more active 
interest in the poor imbecile.” A few years 
ago, it was regarded as a hopeless task to awaken 
the latent spark in the mind ofa confirmed idiot 
or imbecile, but experience, both in this country 
and Europe, has fully demonstrated its practica- 
bility, and henceforth the instruction of this 
class of children should be regarded as a duty 
required by Christianity, deserving of individual 
effort, and enlightened legislation. 

The author of this work has detailed the his- 
tory of twenty-two inmates of the “ Pennsylvania 
Training School for Fveble-minded Children,” 
each varying from the other, and all proving con- 
clusively that unfaltering patience and persever- 
ance, with the use of means which experience 
has suggested, is always productive of benefit 
both to the physical and moral condition of the 
imbecile. In a former number, we published 
the admirable address of Dr. Howe, on the laying 
of the corner stone of the new institution at 
Media ; and when the enlarged accommodation is 
afforded, and the pupils of the present school are 
removed thither, we shall hope to see many who 
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may become its inmates, restored to society and 
to usefulness. This dreaded malady is incident 
to every condition of life, and while we cannot 
always fathom the cause which produces it, we 
must admit that there is a duty for the philan- 
thropist to perform, aud we may hope that future 
investigations will throw more light upon it, and 
lead to the application of aremedy. We know 
a sad and fearful state of morals exists among 
the degraded classes of our large cities, and in 
detailing the case of one of the pupils, the author 
says: “ His idiotcy and disease may be traced 
direetly to the want of nurture io his early 
years; and it becomes a question of political 
economy whether legal supervision ought not to 
seek out, and correct the terrible abuses, which 
we are too certain exist, in the low abodes of 
squalid want and vice. How many little, suffer- 
ing children, raise their piteous wail to heaven 
from those haunts of licentiousness and degrada- 
tion! Stupid and seethed in crime from the 
moment they enter the world, and hardened as 
steel, by brutality ; what surprise is it, that be- 
fore their tongues cease lisping, they commence 
swearing ; and before men, they are murderers ; 
and while we tolerate a nursery of crime, why 
wonder and regret that annually our criminal 
records expose such a large percentage of juve- 
nile theft, outrage, arson, and murder ?” 

The case of “‘ Grubb,” a chapter selected from 
the book, will be found in the present number, 
and furnishes some idea of the labor and patience 
which is necessary to arouse the dormant facul- 
ties of a mind shrouded in darkness, and we 
think it will awaken in every reader a desire 
that those who are willing to devote themselves 
to this self-sacrificing work may be blessed in 
their labors. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


REMARKS ON DRESS. 


It has been said there is no religion in dress, 
por in colors of dress. But if religion consists 
in certain operative good principles, influencing 
the human mind and producing their proper ef- 
fects upon external things, then may apparel be 
among the fruits of these principles, and show 
what they are, in some degree. Religion should 
not be confined to a belief in, or assent to, cer- 
tain good principles, and there stop ;—to be avail- 
ing to the happiness and peace of mankind it 
must be practical. Friends adopted this view 
in connection with the fundamental principle of 
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all good, the Light within, or God manifest in | 
the flesh. Hence actions, conduct, customs, and 

practices were subjected to a strict investigation 

of the principles or seeds from which they pro- | 
ceeded. If the seed or principle was good, such 

was the fruit; if evil, the effect was also wrong. 

We are constituted with powers of investigating, 

of reasoning, or ‘comparing, and can trace cer- 

tain effects to their moving causes, and judge of 
the tree by its fruits. Hence, we know that 

‘‘a good tree cannot bring forth evil fruit, nor 

can a corrupt tree bring forth good fruit.” 

If we take the custom of adorning the body, 
or covering it with gay appar] to please the 
eye, as a subject for investigation, and assume 
the Light within as that which gives us a cor- 
rect discerning of the root, seed, or principle 
whence this fruit of action is produced, we may 
discover whether William Penn’s view was cor- 
rect, that clothing is “for use and decency, not 
pride,” nor to feed a vain mind. The cut and 
colors will be considered in relation to use and 
decency as well as economy, simplicity, and mo- 
deration. 

“Tf thou art clean and warm it is sufficient.” | 
Beyond this boundary or standard of apparel, 
William Penn says, ‘‘ more doth but rob the poor 
and please the wanton.” But we know the prin- 
ciples of robbery and wantonness are roots of the 
corrupt tree, and therefore their fruits are cor- 
rupt. Cleanliness and comfort we know to be 
good, and therefore their root is good. But the 
cut of garments may be “ unshapely and fantas- 
tical,’’ and if the principles of these effects are 
found to be corrupt or evil, the dress is evil, and 
therefore opposite to religion; for nothing de- | 
serves the name of religion but the fruits of the | 
zood tree. Again, the color may be chosen to | 
please a vain or proud mind; for it must be al- | 
lowed that colors are generally chosen to please 
the eye. Hence we may and ought to inquire | 
whether the ‘eye is single,’ or whether it is | 
‘‘ evil,” for as is the root so is the fruit. Friends 
in early times investigated principles. They 
found that the drab or gray color was most sub- 
stantial for use, and that it was consistent with 
decency ; it has also been said the cloth was less 
injured by the dying than any other color; 
therefore economy was brought into the motives 
for its use. They generally kept to the drab 
color, or mixed cloth, and showed their stability. 

They knew that capricious fashion was con- 
tinually inventing changeable colors to please a 
vain, unstable mind, which knows no steadfast 
peace. But where, in modern times, are the 
fruits of the principles of early Friends in rela- 
tion to colors, shapes, and plain, substantial 
clothing? ” 

5th Month 12th, 1858. 


Have a care of projects ; and yet despise no- 
thing rashly, or in the lump. 
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FROM “ THE MIND UNVEILED.” 
BY DR. ISAAC N. KERLIN. 


Grubb, a thick set boy of twelve years, was 
placed with us sixteen months ago. Soon after 
our acquaintance, Grubb signalized himself by 
making his escape; the place did not suit his 
taste; order and obedience were the first prin- 
ciples of the house; disorder and disobedience 
had been his. Jumping on the cars, he was 
taken into Philadelphia, whither a messenger 


_was sent by the next train and the runaway 


found, inquiring in unintelligible language where 
Mr. E , his guardian lived. Grubb was not 
conscious of the hundreds of miles that lay be- 
tween himself and home. He wasa moral idiot,— 
he recognized no obligation to God vor man, and 
having some appreciation of the value of money. 
and property, nothing that could be appropriated 
was safe within his reach. 

With this innate propensity, he had a good 
share of secretiveness too, so that the most dis- 
guised cross-questioning rarely discovered the 
truth. His honest face covered the most mature 
dishonesty. 

We were, on one occasion, in search of wild 
flowers. Grubb turned from the road side into 
an adjoining field ; when he returned, he carried 
in his hand a five dollar note, which he was seen 
to pick up from the ground ; with a countenance 
of surprised pleasure, he advanced, and told his 
story: We answered we should seek its owner. 
Grubb immediately asked, ‘‘ May I have it to 
buy something, if you don’t find the man?” 
The note was recognized as belonging to a mem- 
ber of the family, who left it exposed for a mo- 
meut in the boy’s presence. He managed to 
conceal it, and confessed the fault, after confine- 
ment in his chamber for two days. 

Many such instances might be given of stealth 
and stubborn duplicity. ‘This evil course he fol- 
lowed blindly : he knew not the law, and sin 
could not be imputed to him. His attainmerts 
were as meagre as had been his advantages. He 
is said to have known his alphabet imperfeetly ; 
he could not make a straight chalk line, knew 
not a figure, and in short he was deplorably 
ignorant and indifferent. He was affected with 
chorea,* so much so as to be irregular in gait, 
and to eat with difficulty. 

His speech was exceedingly defective, owing 
in part to habits contracted and never corrected, 
and also to malformation of the tongue: he was 
“‘ tongue tied ”’ when a babe, and several ineffee- 
tual operations for its relief had been made; 
hence there was much shortening of that organ, 
which incapacitated him for making some sounds 
very important to correct language. He was as 
obstinate as a mule, when in a temper to be 80 ; 
and resisted female authority, as beneath his 
notice. A few days of discipline worked a great 


* St. Vitus’ dance. 
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change in Grubb’s demeanor. By little trusts 
of duty consigned to him, he was made to feel 
his importatice to the well being of the Institu- 
tion. Confinement in a school room was a new 
thing to him; its strict employments to a boy 
whose home had been in the fields, and on the 
streets, and who knew no government save his 
own will, was a new and irksome life ; hence he 
was not kept regularly at his desk. Ifa load of 
hay came, Grubb helped stow it away ; if corn 
in the field was to be husked, Grubb was em- 
ployed ; he was constituted cow-boy, boot black 
and errand boy, and moderate compensation 
encouraged his interest, and ensured his punc- 
tuality. The school room was a secondary 
matter to him, until he willingly sought it. 
Grubb was easily entertained with narrative. 
Our Sunday exercises suited his taste precisely ; 
he became a willing and instructed listener to 
stories of good and bad boys—of duty to God, 
and of the life, sufferings and death of our 
Saviour. His tender nature was appealcd to. 
Heaven was spoken of as the home of the de- 
parted—his own father, mother, sisters and 


brothers were there, and he was reminded that | 


he was left alone in the world to get ready to 


meet them. The boy’s susceptible heart was as | 
easily led into right, as it had been darkened and 
misled by wrong. Any reference to his departed 
parents, struck a sensitive chord in the poor 


orphan’s spirit; the tears would start to his 


that, night and morning, Grubb was making ex- 
temporaneous prayers, notorious for their length, 


obedient, truthful and industrious, and with mode- 


rate watching could be trusted to a considerable | 


extent. On Sabbath we have religious exercises, 
intended to approach in character religious wor- 
ship at the churches. At their close, a collection 
is taken ; Grubb is our “ trustee,” and passes 


and buttons, are honestly deposited in a box, in 


another room. He had been watched so often, | 


aod found reliable, that he has quite surmounted 
his natural propensity. In the school room, his 
progress has been surprising. One year ago, he 
was taught to make figures; since then, he has 
become acquainted with the first three rules of 
arithmetic : any sum in simple multiplication he 
performs correctly, though with great tardiness 
before visitors ;.his idea seems to be that the 
longer the time that is devoted to a sum, the 
greater the evidence of its difficulty, and his own 
ability. Time, enumeration, dry measure, and 
many other tables have been committed; and 
in writifg, his improvement is quite satisfactory. 
An interesting physiological fact is exhibited in 
a marked elongation of the tongue, which may 
be attributed entirely to a free use in phonetics, 








especially of those sounds requiring the use of 
the tip of the tongue, which he could not make 
originally, but which he now makes, from the 
clongation and increase in the power of the 
organ, as the result of continued effort. He is 
now able to read easy prose stories, understand- 
ingly. His eyes are always open, and his mind 
receiving new truths. . . . .... 
One beautiful moonlight night, as we were 
walking on our way to Germantown, Grubb was 
charmed with the quiet loveliness of every thing 
about him ; he noticed the sparkling beams that 
danced upon the waters, he counted the bright- 
est and largest stars that studded the sky, and 
for the first time, to our knowledge, his inquiries 
went beyond the actual, when he asked, if the 


|“ moon had men and houses in it, like the 


earth?” Presently, he again said : “ God made 


the stars and moon, and every thing; my geo- 
| graphy says : 


“The God who made the earth so round, 
And every star above, 

Looks down upon each little child, 
And guards him with His love.” 


Not long since, Grubb had committed some 


offence, for which he was sent to bed, and re- 


quested to think about it. During the course of 
the afternoon, he was heard engaged in carnest 
prayer. He seemed to fzel that his case was a 


_ desperate one, for one of his appeals most fre- 
| quently uttered, was, “Oh! cant you make me 
eyes, and his whole form tremble, with the strong | 
emotion that agitated him. We discovered soon, ! 


a good boy? Oh! try to make me good !” 
An old woman, in her poverty and rags, had 


: been allowed to gather waste coal on our premises. 
| Grubb saw her, and took a lively interest in her. 
but most fervent and appropriate; he became | 


He walked at her side, diligently helping her, 
and listening to the story of suffering and want, 
which affected the boy so much, that he gave her 


_a large portion from his own little Christmas sav- 


ings. When asked how he felt, after doing 


/such akind act, he laid his hand upon kis 


| heart, and said, with an indescribable pathos : 
round among the urchins, with his hat—the | 


funds, sometimes a few cents, and as many sticks | 


“T feel big in here.’”’? Grubb was on the way 
towards the worst form of idiotey that car afflict 
a human being and the community. Abandoned 
to the irregular guidance of his own propensities, 
every ostlery and bar room open to his visits, and 
the corrupt and licentious his familiar associates 
—what limit could be set for his degradation ? 
A fostering care extended over that benighted 
spirit, and we find it susceptible to the warm 
influences of affection ; and a mind of apparent- 
ly feeble capacity is found to develop in a de- 
gree hitherto unhoped for. There are others in 
this state, in a more painful situation even than 
that of Grubb, who are treading an inevitable 
retrograde march into the worst depravity of 
human nature. They are known in their neigh- 
borhoods as vicious idiots, or simpletons, and 
are cautiously avoided by those who wish to 
keep their families intact from sin. 

Association is a law of their nature, as of ours ; 


or pe 
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they seek it where it may be found, and become 
the tools and imitators of the infamous. 


“THE LAST SLAVE’’—HIS DEATH AND REMI- 
NISCENCES. 


We some time since noticed that there was but 
one slave leftin this County, of the number manu- 
mitted under the act abolishing slavery in Penn- 
sylvania. That last relic of the “ civilized bar- 
barism” of our fathers is now no more. He died 
on the 5th inst. at a very advanced age, sup- 
posed by many to be the oldest person in the 
County. His name was Abraham Kirk, and he 
was the slave of Stephen Porter, of Dunmore 
township, by whom he was manumitted. His 
exact age is not known, the Slave Record of the 
Court of Quarter Sessions in which the date of 
his birth, and other particulars, were no doubt 
registered, not being among the other records of 
that office. The index is there, in which it ap- 
pears that Stephen Porter had a slave registered 
in book No. 1, the missing record referred to. 
It has been ascertained, however, from other 
dates, that Kirk was over 103 years old when he 
died, and the presumption is that he was still of 
a more advanced age. He was, in many respects, 
a remarkable negro. His memory, and indeed all 
his faculties, were unusually sound to the last, 
and he seemed to pass away in the easy, natural 
sleep of a dissulution by old age. He could re- 
member many incidents of the Revolution, some 
of which he related with an interesting minute- 
ness of detail. 

This old slave had a scrupulous regard for 
honesty and the truth. On one occasion, some 
two or three years ago, he was called to give 
testimony in a case then trying in our court. 
He told a straight-forward story of what he 
knew, and all present were struck with his 
simplicity of manner and evident candor; but 
the attorney interested on the other side felt 
called upon to ply the old fellow with a pretty 
crooked cross-examination, which induced the 
old man to thiuk the lawyer was trying to in- 
duce him to depart from the truth—a_ conelu- 
sion in which he was doubtless not far astray. 
Looking the limb of the law full in the face with 
an earnest gaze, he said, “do you think I came 
here to lie?” This satisfied the questioner that 
old Abram had told the truth honestly, and 
would not in the least allow himself to be led 
away from it. 

This old African’s funeral was largely attend- 
ed, for while living, he had been highly respect- 
ed in the neighborhood, as an honest and inoffen- 
sive man. His remains were izterred at Penn 
Hill, in Fulton township. 

The last slave ! That solitary figure under the 
head of “Slaves” which we find in the census 
of Lancaster County for 1850, will disappear 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer 
REFLECTIONS ON THE ORIGIN OF EVIL. 


Much has been said and written about the ori- 
gin of evil or sin, and much that has thrown 
but little light upon the subject. Had those 
who have written on this and other difficult 
questions been simple and humble enough to 
have thrown out those views only which were 
clear to their own understanding, there would not 
have been built up in the professed Christian 
Church those irrational systems, which, when 
we contemplate Christianity in its purity, ap- 
pear calculated only to retard its progress. 

But it may be asked, why speculate upon ab- 
stract subjects at all? A sufficient reply to this 
query is, that it isa tendency or want in the 
human mind; and therefore within certain 
limits it cannot be wrong to gratify it. We 
know that our own experience of the dealings 
of God with ourselves, and our duty to him 
and our fellow-beings, are all that is really es- 
sential to us; yet there is a desire more or less 
strong in every reflecting mind to know what 
can be known of abstract Truth. Some minds, 
are so constituted, as to be led peculiarly in this 
direction; and these need the safeguards of sim- 
plicity and humility, that they build not up sys- 
tems. A clear thought thrown out, either in 
speech or writing, is a truth added to the com- 
mon stock, but may be lost or obscured by an 
attempt to incorporate it into a system based 
upon error. The writings of Jonathan Dymond, 
although not entirely free from the endeavor to 
make the new truth fit in with the old error, 
are a proof that the principles and testimonies 
of a despised people may be commended to the 
notice of the wise and learned, by placing them 
in the light of philosophy. John Woolman’s 
essays may be mentioned as specimens of that 
pure style in which truth clothes itself, when 
the writer is upright, humble and simple. His 
views are not ushered in with the pomp of a sys- 
tem, but distil into the mind, like the dew, and 
commend themselves to the understanding by 
their intrinsic reasonableness. 

Happily the faith and hope of the Christian, 
growing as they do out of purified tempers and 
affections, are not dependent upon his ability to 
solve puzzling questions, yet there can be no 
doubt that much of happiness in this life de- 
pends upon the adoption of cheerful and rational 
views, especially of the Divine government. 
With the view, therefore, of casting a mite into 
the treasury, and leading others to reflect upon 
the subject, I have ventured to give expression 
to a few desultory thoughts on the origin of evil. 

There are many facts connected with our phy- 
sical nature, the contemplation of whieh are deep- 
ly interesting and instructive, calling forth the 
reverent acknowledgment, that “we are fear- 


fully and wonderfully made.” We find those 


from the new ccnsus.— Lancaster (Pa.) Express. | vital movements, which are the most indispensa- 
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ble to the continuance of life, such as the ac- 
tion of the heart and lungs, are involuntary; a 
provision of Infinite Wisdom to insure their 
continuance, which could not have been done, 
had they been left, like the motions of the limbs, 
&e., to the uncertain prompting of the will. The 
same wise arrangement is observed in relation to 


our animal instincts. 
rest, the desire for self-preservation, &c., are | 
necessary to the continued life of these bodies; 
and their supply has not been left to the slow 
and uncertain promptings of reason, but has 
been provided for with more certainty by im- 
planting in our nature, instincts strong in pro-- 
portion to their importance in the animal econo- 

my. We find these instincts, therefore, showing 

themselves earliest in the child, and continuing 

more or less strong to the close of life; that of 
self preservation, for instance, often manifesting 

itself after all that makes life desirable, has 

passed away. ‘That is not first (in the order of 
wanifestation,) which is spiritual, but that which 

is natural.’? In this view, and strong as we have 

seen them necessari/y to be, there is not a pro- 

pensity connected with our nature, in which we 

may net find an explanation of the origin of evil. 

That class of feelings denominated passions, such 

as anger, pride, vanity, &., will each be found 

upon reflection to be but the perversion of a sen- 

timent wisely implanted in our nature, without 

which we could not be the beings we were de- 

signed to be. Take anger, as an instance. Is 
not indignation at an injury, offered either to 
ourselves or others necessary, in order that we 

should take even the right steps to remove it? | 
What kind of man would he be, who could view | 
« kind or a cruel action with precisely the same | 
feelings ? 

Viewed merely as a being of instincts and | 
propensities, man rises but little above the rest 
of the animal creation; but he cannot be thus | 
viewed. The gift of understanding or reason, | 
and the frecdom of his will, render him superior 
to the law of necessity, by which they are go- 
verned. What person of sane mind does not 
feel that his will is free?—that he may be 
pressed by -hunger, yet, under the influence of | 
a sufficient motive, refrain from eating—thirsty, 
yet refrain from drinking—love life, yet snori- | 
fice it at the call of duty? This capacity for | 
being influenced by hizh as well as low motives, 
this ability to observe, to compare, and to draw 
conclusions is, in connection with the freedom 
of the will, that which constitutes man an ac- 
countable being, and capable of rising superior 
to his animal instincts. That class of faculties 
which belong to our higher nature, are like the 
lower, abundantly capable of growth and expan- 
sion, when directed to their proper objects: and as 
our bodies cannot be nourished but by means of | 
the outward sun, so, as these faculties are opened | 
to the enlightening and warming beams of the. 


Food, drink, warmth, | 
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sun of righteousness, will the spiritual man be 
nourished unto eternal life. 

The prevalence of evil or sin in the world, and 
its permission by an all-wise and benevolent 
Creator, are saddening subjects of contemplation, 
and cause doubt, and even suffering, to some 
sensitive and peculiarly constituted minds. But 


‘these are matters very much beyond our ken. 


Connected as they are with the general govern- 


ment of the Supreme ruler of the world of mat- 


ter and of mind, who only condescends to reveal 
so much of his purposes as it is necessary for us 
to know, the obedient mind to which he has re- 
vealed himself as a God of love, may well rest 
in the confidence, that his u/fimate design is the 
happiness of the creatures he has made. Sensi- 
ble of its own frailty, and that its preservation 
from gross evil has been in great measure the re- 
sult of circumstances beyond its control, it looks 
with a pitying eye and yearning heart on those 
who appear sunk in sin and degradation ; and 
under a sense of the weight of obligation, which 
a more favorable situation imposes, its constant 
inquiry is, “Lord, what wilt thou have me to 
do?” The path of humble, simple obedience 
is the only avenue toa knowledge of Divine 
truth; and there is not only light enough on 
this path to enable us to walk in it, but the tra- 
veller, there, is sometimes permitted to pierce 
with the eye of faith into the dim obscure ; ard 
seeing glimpes of the paternal government of 
our Heavenly Father, can rest in confidence un- 
til more is revealed. 8. 
5th month, 1858. 


Selected for Friends’ Intelligencer. 
ON PRAYER. 
BY AN IRISH MECHANIC. 


While prayer is deemed an art so happy 
By a few that others rule, 

Jesus taught us its importance 
ln his self-denying school. 


Prayer is the sweetest, noblest duty, 
Highest privilege of man ; 

God exalted, man debased, 
Prayer unites their natures one. 


God alone can teach his children 
By his spirit how to pray, 

Knows our wants, and gives the knowledge 
What to ask, and what to say. 


Why should men then manufacture 
Books of prayer to have them sold? 
Sad delusion thus to barter 
Christ’s perogative for gold. 


Where’s the book, or school, or college, 
Tbat can teach man how to pray, 

Words they give from worldly knowledge— 
But learn of Christ, he is the way. 


Those who seek shall surely find him, 
Not in books—he reigns within— 

Formal prayers can never reach him 
Neither can he dwell with sin. 
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When a child wants food and raiment 
Why not ask his parent dear! 


RELATIONS OF PARENTS TO OUR SCHOOLS. 


Ask in faith for God our father It should be borne in mind by parents and 
Is at hand, and he will hear. guardians that the school committee, when they 
Prayer is an easy, simple duty— visit and examine a school, do really visit and 
Secret language of the soul, examine the families represented there. They 


Grace demands it, grace receives it, 


become acquainted, to a very great extent, with 
Grace must reign above the whole. 


| the habits, sentiments, system of instruction, 
| government, and domestic life, of those families. 
The troubles that constantly bubble up in some 


God requires not graceful postures, 
Neither words arranged with form 
Such a thought but presupposes, 


ins Gite Gants aan eae ae | of the schools, are traced to the family as streams 
: | to their sources. To cure the evil through re- 
= alone er = oe: on medies applied in the school-room, is impossible. 
Seen in i Pier ge aes | A fountain is not purified by cleansing its streams. 
Then docs Christ reign over all. ee must be accustomed to a rigid -disci- 
| pline at home. 
Every heart sbould be a temple { P . ‘ . 
Gol sheath docll ene eres within, The parent’s authority, by law of nature, is 
Every day should be a sabbath, ‘absolute. Implicit submission to it should be 
Every hour redeemed from sin. | demanded. 


If once you allow that authority to 
Every place a place of worship, | be successfully resisted, the consequences will 
Every time a time of prayer, be dark and terrible. ‘* Goodness and severity” 
Every sigh should rise tu heaven, | are the grand principles of God’s government, and 
Every wish should centre there. _they must be adopted by parents, to secure the 


| welfare of their offspring, and domestic peace. 
| 


Heart-felt sighs and heaven-born wishes, 
And the pure uplifted eye, 


These are prayers tbat God will answer The blindness of parents to the faults of their 
They ascend his throne or high. ’ own children is proverbial. Impatience with 
Spirit of prayer be thon the portion those of others : equally proverbial. Lenity of 
ut all tnose who wait on Thee, , Supposition is the sin ot parents, and the ruin 
Help us, shield us, lead us, guide us, 'of the young. 


Thine the praise, the glory be. Let parents accustom their children to obe- 


| dience ; to stern accountability; to the idea of 
‘certain and just retribution at home, and the 
teacher will have no trouble. Instruments of 





From the Bucks County Intelligencer. 
LEt US TnY TO BE HAPPY. 


Let us try and be happy! We may if we will, | punishment will then be as seldom used in the 
Find some pleasures iu lite to o’erbalance tne ill ; | school-room, as they are uow in the family. Let 
‘Tnere was never an evil, if well understvod, the thing be reversed. Let parents undertake 
But what, rigully managed, would turn to a good. 


‘the discipline of children. ‘Teachers do not 


If we were but as ready to look to the light, covet the privilege. 


As we are to sit moping because 1t 1s night, 


We should own it a truch, both in wora and in deed, | The frequent forfeiture of his word by the 
That who ¢ries w be bappy ts sure to succeed. | parent, and his readiness to forgive without a 
1 will try to be happy! , Though shadea of regret | good reason, as the child well knows, weaken in 
Are sure sv hang 1ound, which I cannot forges, that child’s mind all sense of responsibility, and 


There are times when thelightest of spirits must bow, all reverence for justice. 
And we sunniest face wear a cluud on its bruw; In almost every example of juvenile delin- 


We must cever bid feelings, the purest and best, | quency, the parents have been recreant to their 
‘Lo be viuuted and cold iu our bosoms at rest ; | trust. Said a woman to Philip, “If you have 
But the deeper our own griets whe greater our ueed | no time to do justice, you have no time to be a 
Lu try wo be happy, lest other hearts dieed. ” 


king.” If parents have no time to be faithful 
Ob! try to be happy! It is not for long | to their children, they have no right to se 
We shali cueer va each other by counsel or song ; | parents. 
lf we make ibe best use of the time that we may . . 4 
There is mucu we can do to enliven the way. : ° It is by no means the object of public school 
instruction to form character, or to furnish prin- 


Let us only in earnestness each do our best, ciples of action and motives. The parent—not 


Before Goud aud our conscience, and trust for the rest; 





Stili taking His truth, both in word and in deed, the teacher—the parent is the potter, having 
‘That who (rics to be happy is sure to succeed. power over the lump. And the sound of his 
Newrows, March, 1858. | wheels must be heard within the house, or the 


clay will be marred. Yet still, a teacher of re- 
fined mauners and broad culture, can finish and 
Happiness. —God has made us capable of hap- | Color what has been moulded, when the home 
piness, yet happiness can never be enjoyed but | influences are congenial, true and good. Other- 
by the submission of our minds and dispositions | 

to his will. 


wise his task, like that of the daughters of 
Danaus, will be to fill everlasting sieves. 
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To sum upall. If you want to enfeeble the 
authority of a teacher, and render the most 
earnest and judicious efforts fruitless ; if you 
want to break up all habits of order, punctuality, 
studiousvess, energy, obedience and reverence in 
your children, and foreclose all prospect of their 
future honor and usefulness, you can easily do 
so by sustaining their ex parte complaints; by 
condemning the rules and discipline of the school ; 
by disparaging the labors of the teacher, and by 
neglecting home education and control.—From 
Report of the Committee of the Winchester 
Schools. 


EMANCIPATION IN THE WEST INDIES. 


We are favoured with the following letter 
written by an American traveller to his brother 
in this city. The writer, whose prejudices were 
once strong against emancipation, went to the 
West Indies to see the workings of freedom. 
He is there now pursuing his investigations, From 
our knowledge of the parties, we are confident 
that entire reliance may be placed in the state- 
ments. 

Barsapors, Dec. 12 1857. 

I arrived here on the 8th inst. after a boister- 
ous passage of thirteen days. It was cold when 
we left New Haven, the thermometer being at 
35°, but in a few days we ran into a warmer lati- 
tude, and had the weather at 65°. In the Gulf 
Stream I found the water of the ocean 74°. The 
temperature here has been since I landed 76° 
at 8a. m. and 82 at 1 p. m. 

I have already been introduced to quite a 
number of black and colored gentlemen planters, 
and am invited to spend some days with them. 
Last evening I drank tea with Mr. William 
Husband, No. 5 Swan street, as his card says. 
1 there saw the elite of the black and colored 
gentlemen of this city, and among them a lawyer, 
a minister of the Episcopal Church, and an editor 
of a paper. The house is elegantly furnished, 
and the drawing-room forty feet square. At 8 
o'clock we sat down to tea in an adjoining room 
on the same floor. A blessing was asked by the 
venerable Joseph Thorne, who is mentioned in 
Thome and Kimball’s Journal. Conversation 
was taken up all around the table; and though 
I do not admit to be true what Sir J. Bowring 
told me, when in London, it was his belief, that 
the African had superior natural powers to the 
Anglo-Saxon, I must say a more refined and in- 
telligent company it has seldom been my fortnue 
to see and enjoy. On rising from the table, thanks 
were returned for the repast and pleasant inter- 
view. We then returned to the drawing-room, 
where with music by the daughters of the host 
and agreeable conversation, the remainder of the 
evening was passed. 

{ have been very much interested in Mr. Lon- 
don Bourne, a negro who owns two plantations, 


and with whom I am to spend next Tuesday. He 
is also mentioned in Thome and Kimball’s Jour- 
nal. He is one of nature’s noblemen, and has 
visited the City of London, after which be was 
named. 

1 met at Mr. Husband’s, Mr. H. P. Night- 
engale,a pure African, who lately bought a 
cargo of rice, for which he paid £40,000. When 
the cholera was raging here, and it was doubtful 
whether he would recover from a severe attack, a 
white man sent him word that his note had 
fallen due and was unpaid. Nightengale sent 
his son to the President of the Bank here and 
asked him to take up his paper as it matured, 
which he did. How many men are there in 
New-York or Boston who would have succeeded 
in such a request 

I am delighted in collecting facts with regard 
to the comparative value of real estate now and 
before emancipation. As now advised, it seems 
to me that lands are worth nearly twice as much 
as under the curse of slavery. A plantation of 
448 acres has just been bought for £40,000, 
which, I am informed, could not have been sold 
before emancipation, with all the negroes on it, 
for half that sum. The manumitted and their 
children now work cheerfully for 25 cents a day, 
and find themselves. That seems a low price for 
a day’s work, but the hands live very cheaply on 
vegetables and fruits, and need no fire and not 
much clothing. I could live very contentedly in 
this climate as they do. Besides, 25 cents a day 
is the net price in free America for labor! Mr. 
Helper says that in my own immediate neighbor- 
hood in (North Carolina) not less than thirty 
young women, non-slaveholding whites, between 
the ages of fifteen and twenty-five, labor in the 
fields every summer, and that for 25 cents a day. 

This whole island is cultivated like a garden, 
and the several plantations are not divided off 
by fences, but are in common like the meadows 
in my native town (Northampton, Mass.) None 
of the houses have chimneys or any other means 
of warming, no fire being needed except in cook- 
ing, and that is done out of doors. They have 
no carpets. What is strange to me, they have 
no annoyance from our house-fly; I have not 
seen a half dozen here. Musketoes abound, and 
they bite without giving you warning of their ap- 
proach. 

A white planter informed me that he did not 
know a planter who would return to Slavery, if 
he could,and I find this the opinion of every one. 
This is the most beautiful country I ever beheld. 
Such clouds I never saw, and the rising and set- 
ting sun is gorgeous beyond expression. The 
heat is not nearly so oppressive as it is at home 
at the same temperature. The trade winds are 
constantly blowing over this island, and though 
the thermometer is now, at 12} o’clock, at 82°, 
| cannot keep my papers on the table without 
putting weights upon them. I hope that you 
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will live to see the West Indies. If you 
do not, you will die without knowing what 
a beautiful world we live in. No wonder Colum- 
bus wrote home to Queen Isabella that he found 
it so pleasent to live in ‘India’ that he did not 
know as he could be contented to live in Spain. 
But I must bid you adieu for the present. 


PUNCTUALITY. 


The want of punctuality in the fulfilment of 
engagements, is a circumstance of such ordinary 
occurrence, that it is scarcely considered in the 
light of an offence against any moral obligation. 
Certainly it is not reprobated as it deserves to be ; 
and few of those who are habitually guilty of it, 
are probably aware of the extent to which they 
are chargeable with insincerity, and how much 
confusion, perplexity, and loss of time they oc- 
casion to those who are so unfortunate as to hive 
any dealings with them. 

Want of punctuality is a want of truth. When 
you make an appointment, you virtually give a 
promise that you wil} keep it, and if you have a 
character for veracity, the promise is literally 
understood. A failure to keep your engagement 
is a manifest breach of good faith, and shows 
that your promises are not to be relied on; and 
nothing but some great and necessary cause can 
excuse the offence. 

Want of punctuality is a want of good manners, 
as well as a violation of good faith. If you are 
always afier the time, remember that there are 
punctual men in the world, who will sometimes 
have the misfortune to be associated with you in 
business. They understand engagements in the 
literal sense, as they ought todo; what right 
have you to make them wait? Recollect that 
they have business to attend to as well as you ; 
and it is scarcely polite to tell them that you did 
not expect them to keep their word : or that if 
they did, they must wait your convenience. Sure- 
ly, vou have no right to dispose of other people’s 
time; and it is both ungenerous and unjust to 
keep them waiting, while you are attending to 
your own affairs. 

Want of punctuality renders the despatch of 
business impossible. This is so obvious that every 
one must perceive it at once. And yet how 
many there are, who are uniformly a quarter or 
half an hour behind their engagements, presum- 
ing that others will be as dilatory as themselves, 
or that they will be early enough for the transac- 
tion of business. Were all to presume as they do, 
nothing could be more discouraging than to at- 
tempt to act in concert. Punctuality is the very 
life and soul of business. 

Punctuality is a Aabit ; and the want of it is 
a habit, and a bad one. It causes a prodigious 
waste of time, and justly occasions complaint and 
ill feeling on the part of those who suffer by it. 
In attending to your own personal concerns, you 
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may choose your own time ; not so when others 
are associated with you, and a time of meeting 
has been arranged. It is then your duty to be 
punctual toa minute. 

Pious men should be particularly careful to 
keep their appointments. If they forget their 
promises, others will not. Ifthey disappoint 
the expectations they have intentionally excited, 
except for very weighty reasons, their conduct 
will be censured in terms which they would not 
like to hear. Their promises should be always 
sacredly fulfilled; and they had better encounter 
much inconvenience, than expose themselves to 
the reproach of unfuithfulness. 

When you accept an appointment to the office 
of a trustee, or committee man, or umpire, you 
virtually pledge yourself to perform its duties ; 
and so the public universally understands it. 

Private engagements, or even indolence may 
be a sufficient reason for declining the office in 
the first instance, or for resigning it afterwards ; 
but offer no excuse for neglecting the trust_re- 
posed in you while you retain the office. 

Beware of the habit of making apologies for 
the want of punctuality. It isa poor consolation 


to half a dozen men, whom you have kept wait- 
ing for an bour, to be told that you have been 
attending to some necessary private concerns. 
Such an excuse may be occasionally admitted ; 
but if repeated often, will cease to be satisfactory. 


A little care, and a proper attention to the con- 
venience of others as well as your own, will 
generally enable you so to arrange your business, 
as that you will deserve the praise of being a 
punctual man. 


THE COCOA-NUT TREE. 


Of all the gifts which Providence has bestowed 
on the eastern world, says a certain writer, the 
cocoa-nut tree most deserves our notice. In this 
single production of nature, what blessings are 
conveyed to man! It grows in a stately column, 
from thirty to fifty feet in height, crowned by a 
verdant capital of waving branches, covered with 
long spiral leaves; under this foliage, bunches 
of blossoms, clusters of green fruit, and others 
arrived at maturity, appear in mingled beauty. 
The trunk, though porous, furnishes beams and 
rafters for buildings ; and the leaves, when plat- 
ted together, make an excellent thatch, and com- 
mon umbrellas, coarse mats for the floor, and 
brooms; while their finest fibres are woven into 
very beautiful mats for the rich. The covering 
of the young fruit is extremely curious, resem- 
bling a piece of thick cloth, in a conical form, 
close and firm as if it came from the loom; it 
expands after the fruit has burst through its en- 
closure, and then appears of a coarser texture. 
The nuts contain a delicious milk, and a kernel 
sweet as the almond; this when dried, affords 
abundance of oil, and when that is expressed, 
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the remains feed cattle and poultry, and make a 
good manure. The shell of the nut furnishes 
cups, ladles, and other domestic utensils, while 
the husk which encloses it is of the utmost im- 
portance; it is manufactured into ropes and cor- 
dage of every kind, from the smallest twine to 
the largest cable, which are far more durable 
than those of hemp. In the Nicobar islands the 
natives build their vessels, make the sails and 
cordage, supply them with provisions and neces- 
saries, and provide a cargo of arrack, vinegar, 
oil, jaggree or coarse sugar, cocoa-nuts, coir, 
cordage, black paint, and several inferior articles 
for foreign markets, entirely from this tree. 


Many of the trees are not permitted to bear 
fruit ; but the embryo bud, from which the blos- 
soms ond nuts would spring, is tied up to pre- 
vent its expansion; and a small incision being 
then made at the end, there oozes, in gentle 
drops, a cool pleasant liquor, called Trace or 
Toddy—the palm-wine of the poets. This, when 
first drawn, is cooling and salutary; but when 
fermented and distilled, produces an intoxicating 
spirit. 

Thus, a plantation of cocoa-nut trees yields the 
proprictor a considerable profit, and generally 
forms part of the government revenue. 


The cocoa-nut tree delights in a flat, sandy 
soil, near the sea, and must be frequently water- 
ed; while the palmylas, or brab-trees, grow on 
hills and rocky mountains. These also abound 
on our small islands, as well as the date tree ; 
but the fruit of the latter seldom attains per- 
fection. The trees are of the same family, dif 
fering in genus; they all produce the palm-wine, 
and are generally included under the name of 
Palms, or Palmetos. 


PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 

Firour axp Meat.—Tbhe Flour market is dull. 
Mixed brands are selling at $4 25 per barrel Sales 
to retailers and bakers at from $4 25 to $4 37 for 
good standard brands. Extra and fancy brands at 


from $4 75 to6 00. Rye Fiour is held at $3 31, and 
Corn Meal $3 37 per barrel. 

Grain.—Sales of commou to good Penna. red at 
85 cts. a] 05 per bnehel, and f.ir white at from $1 12 
to115. Rye is selling at 66 cents. Corn is steady. 
Sales of good yellow, afloat, at 72 a 73 cts; and at 71 
and 72 c in store. Oats are steady at 35 and 37 cts. for 
Southern. 


CLoversreD meets a very limited inquiry at $4 87 
a 450 per 64 lbs. Timothy at $2 12 a 2 37} per bus. 
Flaxseed is scarce at $1 50 per bushel. 


— 


IGHLAND DALE.—This is the name of the farm 
_j. of Charles and Catherine Foulke, in Monroe 
county, Pa , it is something over a mile from Strouds- 
burg, the county town, and within four miles of the 
Delaware Water Gap. 

The situation is elevated,’being on the crown of one 
of the ridges of mountains in that region. 

It bas been a@ resort for invalids and others for 
several years, and is now open for boarders. Some 
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improvements have been made since last season, in- 
cluding an Ice house and Carriage house. 

Cold and warm water has been generally introduced 
over the house. The rail cars leave Camden for 
Stroudsburg daily. 

5th mo. 29th, 1858 —8t. 


OURNAL OF THOMAS STORY.—The sub- 
e) scriber having had his attention drawn to the re- 
publication of the ab ve valuable work, ard having 
met with an original folio copy, proposes to reprint 
the entire work in four large duedecimo volumes, at 
the low price of Three Dollars for the whole work. 

Those wishing to secure copies, will please forward 
their names at once to Henry LonGstRetTa. 

No. 915 Market S:., Philada. 

H. Longstreth invites attention to his large collec- 
tion of Friends’ Books, to which he is constantly 
making additions. 

He has just published new editions of Guide to 
True Peace; Plain Path to Christian Perfection, and 
Life of Jobn Roberts. Price 25 cents each. They 
will be sent by mail, post-paid,on receipt of the money. 

3rd mo. 3rd, 1858. 


ENNETT SQUARE SEMINARY.—The under- 
signed having purchased from Enoch P. Wicker- 
sham his entire interest in the “ Eaton Academy,” in 
the Borough of Kennett Square, Chester county, Pa., 
formerly owned and conducted by Samuel Martin, as 
the *¢ Kennett Female Seminary,”’ will open the sum- 
mer session of the above Institution for the reception 
of pupils of both sexes, on Seco:.d day the Third ot 
Fifth month next. 

For particulars, see circulars, which will be for- 
warded to the address of every one requesting them 
sent. WILLIAM CHANDLER. 
Kennett Square, 4th mo. 9, 1858. 


REEN LAWN BOARDING SCHOOL for Girls 
will open the summer term the 3d of 5th month, 
(May,) and continue twenty weeks, All the branches 
comprising a thorcugh English education are taught, 
drawing included. Terms $55; for tho e not exceed- 
ing twelve years of age, $50. No extras, except the 
French Language, Painting and Ornamental Needle- 
works, each $5 per term. This school is handsomely 
si'uated near Unionville, Chester county, Pa., nine 
miles from West Chester, and sixteen north-west 
from Wilmington. Daily stages passing too and from 
each place, by which scholars are conveyed to the 
school. For further particulars address, 
EDITH B. CHALFANT, 
Proprietor and Principal. 
Unionvile P. ©., Chester Co., Pa. 


HESTERFIELD BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
YOUNG MEN AND BOYS.—The summer session 

of this Institution will commence on the 17th of 5th 
mo., 1858, and continue twenty weeks. 

Terms, $70 per session, one half payable in advance. 
the other in the middle of tbe session. 

No extra charges. For further information, address 

HENRY W. RIDGWAY, 
Crosswicks P. O., Burlington Co., N. J. 

4th mo., 3—3m. 


ONDON GROVE BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
YOUNG MEN AND BOYS.—It is intended to 
commence the next session of this Institution on the 
3d of 5th mo.—Terms, $60 for five months. For re- 
ferences, and further particulars enquire for circulars 
of BENJAMIN SWAYNE, Principal, 
4th mo.—3. London Grove P. O., Chester Co., Pa. 





